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NOSIS, PRESCRIPTIONS ‘MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 
THE DIRECTOR'S ROLE by Ann Glaser, Project - 
‘ctor, Demonstration Reading Program, 


nza Junior High Sthodl, Ontario, California 


Teach reading to jqnior high school studbnts? Why bother?! They 


: \ : 
should have learned to read in elementar ee See ee knows 


that the primary grades are-THE place to \teach reading--- 


That happens to be fone of many misconceptjons in education, especially 


in the field of reaWing. A recent Stanford Research Institute Report 


(L.A. Times, 1974) Pdentified adolescence fs a time of pigh-learning 


potential. Research indicates that the ad Tescent yéars are an 


extremely fruitful fime for academic learn ng because the child’ 


finally approaches ful] development of hits ineettectval capacity and 


is capable for the flirst time of making independent and reasoned 


decisions. 


“California's pemop et ation Programs operate on the premise that the 
junior high school] ypPars are an optimum time for intensive instruction 


in reading. 
, 

“\ ; ; 

an incoming class’of several hundred seventh 


Consider for a momen 
graders. Their reading abijflities range from first grade to twelfth 
grade. Many are from economically and culturally depressed backgrounds; 


’ ‘é 
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ey e . . ° Ps b 


copie known little but failure in @lementary school; they rep-. 


‘resent: many races and sofe speak and understand very little English; 


some. are dedicated learngrs yet oem could care Jess about school. 
Truly a diverse lot and an wil) enter the reading program. What 


‘| ar 


anes. next? | : “A 


+> : | d* 


DIAGNOSIS 


Basic to all of Californid''s Demonstration Reading Programs is the 
commitment to a diagnosti¢/prescriptive approach. Diagnostic testing 
is. necessary to determine |the sereugthey weaknesses, and. interests 

of students, and to identify any physical prob tems. wht ch might 
interfere with learning. The student's background of experience, 
dominant language, lina etek style and Pench with English must 


be considered. 


- (Mr. Tucker. has covered diagnostic procedures available for use by 


o> 8 
the classroom teacher ‘in cantent areas---this presentation refers 


to diagnostic procedures used by redding specialists ina reading 
center or lab.) Appropriate diagnostic tests determine strefgths 5 
and weaknesses a student has in many aspects of reading---word, 
attack, vocabulary anf SGRPTEnENS TON. Although different diagnostic 
oats ‘are used Per oUgnow he denons t¥a tion programs--such as the 
Durrell Analysis of Read tua Difficulty, Stanford Wragnostic Reading 
Test, Spache Diagnostic Geadina Scales, Reading Miscue Inventory 

and a’ variety of informal tests and fhventories, all oredeeks provide 
several means of assessing reading Abilities and needs for without 


accurate diagnosis one igs only guessing. However, no student should | 


be tested-more than -is necessary to gain adequate information. 
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Once’ diagnostic testing is completed, a prescriptiog should be. 
written to. implement a personalized, individualized ledtning program 


for each student. Integration of the diagnostic/prescriptive appruach 


> 


“is important yet uncommon according to George Spache who recently 


wrote, "Despite refinements in diagnosis and remediation in reading 
: / , 


in the last twentyY¥ or so years, there is Win a wide spread iack 
of integration between these two processes .. . In many instances, 
it seems\| that the two processes are carried on .by different persons 


, 


hom there is a distinct lack of communication . . . What- 


between 
See ‘ a ° > 

ever the |reasons, the incoordination between dfagnosis and remediation 
is a relaltively common phenomenon." (Spactie, 1976) 


Because t e teachers in Californta’s Demonstration Programs have 

training im reading, they overcome the lack of integra- 
tion discussed by Dr. Spache -by providing both ‘the diagnosis and the / 
prescriptiogn for remediation. . After diagnosi§, a prescription is 

: written for each student to remediate: weaknesses, increase strengths 
and provide \materials to enhance.a student's desire to edad Bee 
pleasure. The diagnostic/prescriptive: process, of course, iS On- 
going and continuous as each student works closely with his/her 
reading vantibr in an individualized program designed to'meet iden- 


tified.needs. 


=a MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 
Lf 


How is it possible to ptovide extensive individual programs for 


several hundred|\students who are in reading ¢lass only 45 to 52 


minutes a day in\ junior high and maybe for-only half of the aoe 


a ae 
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The key is an effective*management system. Howevé, a word’ of 
caution; last November at the California Reading Association Con- 

ference in Sdcramento, both Jeannette Veatch and Michetas Silvaroli 

‘made Californians aware of ae dangers of management systems that 
‘dehumanize the ‘classroom by involving teachers in Lach extensive 
: + 


behavioral objectives and record keeping that they have little 


time for interaction with the students. 


Each successful California Demonstration Program has an effective 


7 
Management system that has been developed at the school site to 
® , 


meet .the specific needs of the individual school.populatione (Ex- 
amples of thg-materials described will be available for you during 
the group discussion period, ) Eadh project maintains a system of 
record keeping that ig a central ren of information. For example, 
a profile sheet may summarize test.data, provide a check list of 
reading difficulties and an initial prescription to facilitate 
individual growth. In addition, an interest inventory and Salts Bw 


concept test may bé included in the teachers resource file on each 


student. 


. 
’ 


A good management system should include some form of record keeping 
that is easily understood by the student so that s/he knows exactly 
what has been prescrjbed, what, progress is being made and. what s/he : 
should do next. Immediate positive, Constructive feedback is es- 
sential to involve the student responsibly in the rewards of success- 


ful learning. ’ 


The Demonstration Programs use a variety of methods such as contracts 


and record booklets that guide’a student in daily activities. 
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A contract is used by several projects. The contract is an agreé€e 
ment between each student and his/her teacher that is negotiated’ 


bn,an individual ener ene The studént SES responsibility for 


y- 
leaning by helping to select activities that Wind help him/her 


Jearn new skitis and reivecara others. The contract is both an 


instructional plan anda system of daily record keeping that provides 


1 


ee positive encouragement for the students. : rm 
Ps ? 


Some projects use a record book containing pages for each program, 
; ; ae ; . ; 
Again, the program prescriptions are included in each student's ) 


folder so he knows precisely what he is to do and why. 7 
. ‘ . 


{ 
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“Evaluation is an important part of the diagnostic/prescriptiye 
approach. In-most of «the demonstration oracrans the student is 

very much involved’ in*the evaluation of his setitades,, behavior 

“and Acaitenite progress. Steaks have shown real insight identifying ; 
ihe *fessdne that have been valuable and what they sti¥l need to 

work on to improve needed skills. Some avanpias of student comments 


written during contract evaluation include: 


‘ Fe 
: - "The Reading Center has helped me a.lot inm udy skills? 
- I've ee a to read faster and understand what Nve read." 
; a think the 7th /grade Reading Center has helped me improve 
- in.all subjects. 
"Well I'm doing good in here. I do not like some of the. 
other classes but*here I'do because they care about people 
here’. a5 
Each mahagement system is designed to facilitate instruction for 
the teacher and to build a sense of responsibility and feelings of 
J 


‘self worth in the student as s/he finds success within the framework 
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of his/her personally prescribed program of instruction. i: 
js ‘ ; 2 

Vital te the management of a reading program is a well delineated \ 

design 3) instructional materials. Selecting materials carefully 

to cover a wide range of ‘abilities and interests is necessary; 

organizing the materials to provide easy access to students is essen- 


tial; describing materials to assist visitors is valtable. 


A . 
Several of the Demonstration Reading Programg-have developed re- 
source: books or annotated bibliographies describing materials and 
systems they use. They were developed to assist project teachers 


in utilizing a wide variety 


f materials as they write i i la 


for individualized instructign. De Anza Designs Resources in Reading 


booklet that provides ‘specific infor- 


is one,example of“a resourc 


mation about all major materials bejng used in the Reading Center. 


THE DIREXTOR'S ROLE . ; 


. , : 
Each of California's Demonstration Programs is coordinated by a 


Project Director who has the rare opportunity to work with barutens 
on the locai, district and state levels who are concerned about 
reading. It is a great privtlege to serve as a project director, 
an exciting, ehaiiadaton and many-faceted role. 


4 
The primary responsibility of eech director is to be coordinator, 


educational leader and facilitator of his/her own project. This 
involves selecting, supervising and evaluating staffs promoting 
professional growth through staff development/inservice programs; 
establishing a supportive environment to foster good interpersonal 


a a 


relations among staff and students; implementing a continuous 
s 


program of diagnosis, prescription, individualized instruction and 
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assessment to/enable each student to find success and grow as much 
as possibte_ during His junior high years, Additional project re-- 


9 . 
sponsibilities include evaluating, selecting and utilizing instruc- 


] 


tional materials to meet the needs of the project students, and 


managing the operationa] duties of the project such as budget, 


correspondence, publicity, and public, relations. ° 


The Project Director serves as’a liaison between the project and 


the rest of school, the project and the local distriét, other school 


diftricts, and other Demonstration schools; between the project and 


the ‘State Department of Education. Throughout the state of California 


| at F : 
project directors are serving on committees to help establish com- 


petency levels as required by recent legislation. 


Directors of California's Demonstration Programs have g major re- ( 
sponsibility for demonstration and dissemination by speaking at 


conferences, workshops, college classes, seryice organizations and 


‘parent advisory groups as well as writing materials about the ‘project 


and its, cost-effective components which are widely disseminated 
throdghout the United: States. Several of us have served as the 


chairperson for the annual California Demonstration Programs Con- 


ferences. In addition, each of us hosts hundreds of Visitors a year 


who want to observe our programs in operation and learn about them 
. . ¥ \ ; 
in detail. 


‘2 


We relish the job! Coordinating a hand-picked highly skilled staff 
dedicated'to helping each student find sticcess in reading is challeng- 
ing and exciting. Watching‘students blossom as they gain confidence 


in themselves and their abilities is rewarding. Sharing ideas, 


a 
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appresthes, Materials, syccesses and concerns about seeding with 
t 


others, with you, is very gratifying. Thank pitt. 6 
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NAME. TS ced F ans 
ADDRESS : 7 


PHONE 


BIRTHDAY _ ~ # + 
DATE ENTERED... sw, , 
GRADE SCHOOL ATTENDED 


PROFILE SUMMARY 
‘cl.’ Interest Inventory 
2. Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty 
‘3's Stanton’ Diagnostic Reading Test 
4. Informal’ Diagnosis of Reading-Skills . ° 
5. Diagnost?c Reading Inventory - Silvaroli 
‘gs GTB S: 


_—_—r ——_— —$—$—$——— —_— 


7. C.7.B.S. Item Analysis _, 


* 8. Self-Concept 


; ; ; 

9: Slosson Intelligence Test .. 4 

10. Visual Screendng 
« 2 

j1. Auditory Screening ; : ° ' 

i 
\ 

TEACHER GROUP + PERIOD, - 


"TEACHER : GROUP S -PERTOD 


‘6.7. BiSs ‘Date 
Vocabulary . + 
Comprehension 
Total Reading 

C.T.B.S. 
Vocabulary 4 
Comprehension 
Total Reading 


DURRELL ANALYSIS of 
Reading Difficulty 


' Oral: Reading 

'. Silent Reading 
Listening 

_ Word Flash 

, Word Analysis 

- Letter Naming i 
Visual.Memory - Prim. 
Visual Memory - Inter.: 
Sounds : 
Phonic Spelling 


INFORMAL DIAGNOSIS 
of Reading Skills 


Dolch List 

Context Clues . 
Consonant Sounds , 
Consonant Substitutions 
Long Vowels ¢ 
Blending 
Reversals 
Prefixes. ~ 
Suffixes 
Compound Words 
Syllabication 
Root Words 
Silent Letters 
Initial Blends 


TESTING RECORD 
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Score 
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Grade 
Level 
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: Date 


STANFORD DIAGNOSTIC 


Reading Test - Level | 


yy. 


< 


Reading Comprehension 

Vocabulary 

Auditory Discrimination 

Syllabication 

Beginning and ending 
sounds : 

Blending 


, Sound Discrimination 


o. of Errors 
ae 


STANFORD DIAGNOSTIC 
Reading Test - Level I] 


Reading Camprehension 
‘ 


Literal 

Inferential 

Total Reading 
Votabulayy iN 
Syllabicatio 
Sound Discrimination 
Blending — : 
Rate ‘ 
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Grade Level 


| 


Stanine 


| 
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a 

- 15 
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VISUAL SCREENING 
AUDITORY SCREENING ° 
OTHER TESTING: 
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TAGNOSTIC READING INVENTORY - Silvaroti 


GRADE | PART 1 PART II - ORAL ESTIMATED LEVELS 
, SS — eee 


% of words a 
correct + Giz INDEPENDENT 


ss a 
Pt INSTRUCTIONAL 
aaa il 


eS Se 
FRUSTRATION 


(Hear. Capacity) 


'. DIAGNOSIS (Check List of Difficulties). 


J. Oral Communication. 4 : 
Paor Enombegoe of standard EngTish . 
Didlec 


. Low very ability. - ¥ 


2s ‘Listening Comprehension , 
be Ti a ica of material heard ; P 


Sa Nisan Pacexs ion P 
Bes i Visual Memory of words . ; . 


4. Word Analysis 
: Knowledge of alphabet 
Knowledge of phonics -. #4 en 
, a aa . 
, Use of context clues ' 
. Syllabication ‘ - : : 
~ Knowledge of attixes: ‘ ‘ °° al 


5. Oral Reading , x 4 
‘ s Word-by-word reading ‘ Q ; 7 |e 
’ : Incorrect, phrasing . ; * 

Ignores punctuation » fh 2 (OF Z 
‘Reversals - . aa 
Repetitions . 
rato as 
4 Omissions ; 
: . Low sigft vocabulary -. s Ge " 
Guesses at unknown words from context i - 3 

: Ignores word errors r 

nee ~ Word-calling 
: Rate 


. ¥ 


6.- SORES Tans Sap < 
‘. Inadequate Vocabulary by : 
Understanding of mgin ideas : fk ge! oe 
. Sequencing : 
- __* Recalling details = ; 
~__ Drawing conclusfons : 
Cause and effect relationships | © 1.» J 
Inferencing "43 oa 
Unyerst ene tna author' s purfiose . 


HI | 


oe 
os 
ne 


¥ 


7. Silent Reading 
2 2 Vocalization 
: Rate : 
Poor Comprehe@fision 
8. Study Skills. } 
\ - > Following directions 
_ Critical reading 
Use of reference materials 
Skimming and scanning 
9. Géneral Reading Habits 
Marked insecurity 
a Low effort \ mi; ; - 
Easily distracted | ‘ . ; 
. : ° - LJ 
48 a , ’ , - : . > ; ; i. 


READING. LEVEL Date Level 


Independent 


Instructional, 


Frustration 


"\ "PRESCRIPTION/INSTRUCTIONAL PLAN: + 
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Study Skilds: 


Visual Perception: . 


* » «© < P) 


Comprehension/Rate: 
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Date 
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. CONTRACT | 
NAME CONTRACT NUMBER 
. = ‘ e 
READING TEACHER ~ STARTING DATE 
ENGLISH TEACHER : COMPLETION DATE. 
- SCHEDULE NUMBER POINTS EARNED 
CLASS PERIOD RECEIVED. 
r 
weg ; 
" - Minimum points for contract completion: 
‘ . ; i] 
Basic Contract = 
= nT ae 
Independent Reading . 
; . a SS ee 
TOTAL go id ee 
e , 5. 
- . qt. 
; - . . | ; 
XY ‘i j 
‘ 15 ‘ ‘ 


" . 
‘ 


, / 


. / . y . 
Number Points} - J / 
Per Per / ] a ol 
* Column opfal Materials Lesson Completed Lessons / Ear 
° A pee 
t 


Lf Pressing | 
| f MouatTracking TP 
| Z Flash: x = 2 a ares i 
ES A Tai Ta a Te 
i ST iia eRe Gans air RE care ae (Fee 
WORD ATTACK: 
~ L [irc | sf 
a, Pt" AuwXWordStudy "Tg, PT 
. So = 
ere AE Ae ee i Ss 
ST ns SES ea ee ae 
|__Diggnostic/Prescriptive Program| 5]. 
ae EE Hs ee ee CE: 
Te: ie Be ee 
VOCABULARY: 
1 a eee if 
i ee ee | a ae es ee 
1 ee 2) rere a 
| CreativeReading | OS] 
BEES, 2S SES DE ae be 
San OED (eS REEES, AEROS IE es SE 
STUDY SKILLS: 
a Ue ee 
|_" Aud-X Dictionary Skills | 10] 
ee Seema [Ne 2 RAE a Oi 
| Usingthe Thesaurus] S| 
[= Skimmingand Scanning | 5] 
een WS Ee ee eee ie 
EEC .. RES EE 98 2 
COMPREHENSION/RATE: 
fora Fr] eta #F 
ed OE) Ee es Oe 
Comp. PowerParagraphs | Sf 
Listening . Paar: 5 
[5 (See 


a eee eases: EE 

eT ee Oe) ee a eee 

: |__Dimensionsin Reading «= | Sf 0 | 
i eee eee i) ees 02 

|_ “Action Unit/Dooble Action Unit] 5] - “3 


MGs > A 


- 


ee ee ee ee 
Per * Per: oS ‘ Points 
Column instructional Materials Lesson ; Completed Lessons Earned 
, [| Breakthrough S| S| 5] C“(‘;‘“C;tt*;C*CadzCLCSCdS 
| Sports Program/Sportskit| | 5] CC—CidCSCid 
| PlaytheGame | | 5] CN t—<CSsSCSY CS 
RC See 2 Ee eee eee 2 
Sete ed 
= ere 
Imaginatidn/Magnificent Myths Ro 
Action Series ; 
* ALR.P.L. 
Open-Ended Stories . 
Modern Shoyt Biographies 
Short Story Scene 
Life Styles 
Native Voices : 
. AEP. 


Inquir 


\ 


B} 


, 


RECREATIONAL READING 
Scope Plays/Plays for Reading 
Preschool Librar ’ 

* US.S.R. 

“| Independent Reading 


«a 
4 ‘ 
. 


TOTAL 
_ CONTRACT TOTAL 


= 


- DAILY RECORD a 
MTWTRE MT WThE MT &Th EF TOTAL 


Student Signature 


Teacher Signature KARP AERA 
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CONTRACT EVALUATION 


Three things’! learned whilé working on my contract: 


i oe ers es. oe a ee Serres 


The reading skills | need to work on: . —— 


Word Attack (figuring out words) 
Vocabulary (learning new words) 


Study, Skills (how to do better in schoo}) 


, , Comprehension (understanding what | ae 


Rate (learning to read faster) | 


Two kinds of lessons | found” the: most helpful: 


s s 


* me oe 


“DE ANZA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


NAME ‘ ; 


‘ a ken 
Grade Quarter__" 9 . DATE 


. 


_ DE ‘ANZA READING CENTER STUDENT EVALUATIQB 


ry 


our PROGRAM tS DESIGNED SO THAT PACH STUDENT WILL: 


: _ 1. Have the personal guidance of the Reading Center Counselor - 
‘ and teachers... - Yq 
2. Start where he is now and show progress in sadaine: : 
3. Develop a belief in his Own ability and self-worth, 
4, Enjoy learning.  — ‘ ve 
5. Learn to evaluate his own\work, | 
6. Understand that his progress is an iadtereiel matter, not a 

comparison with the work ahd standards of others. 


{7 Tf eeaRwinG opsECtIvEs | | os — 

Ty toi acl. Vi Mie. gadaeate weet etes his/her oo PER ESE. Fe 
ae ze? . The sty dent shows\ arog rese in itios areas of reading 
nee 3. The student understands what he/she vewdus ; 
Sara 4. , Student enjo ee ding for pleasure and knowledge. 


“Ate S$. _The student shows growth in his/her ability to evaluate 
“his/her own work. - ‘ 
1%, eae BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES: ; " 

% Craze 1. Mevetudent erties hard to do his/he apts ot 

ee od 2. The student wales ood u e of his/her digs 

. EEES 3. The student works vali dedenendenrt pe ' 

? SSE 6. The student works well with‘others. 

| 


5. he student shows consideration’ for others. 


III. STUDENT COMMEN 


_IV,__ TEACHER COMMENTS: 
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RESEARCH PUTS NEW EMPHASIS ON TEEN-AGE EDUCATION 
A Summary of a Stanford Research Institute Report 


Jack McCurdy, Times Education Writer | 
“Los Angeles Times, Part II, Sunday, \ 
February 17, 1974 


Not long ago, life in school .for a very young child was, often crammed 
with aimless playtime, a sort of all-day recess. 

5 \ 
But the rigor of academia has invaded the classroom in recent years, 
and children are going to school at younger and younger ages. 


It is a part of the early chitdhood education movement that is sweep- 
ing the country, perhaps the most significant school trend of the 
1970s = a trend that has gone largely unchallenged until now. 


-, Massive research during the 1960s had indicated a “critical period" 
’ (generally before age 7) for the development of intelligence and, 
therefore, the ideal time to intervene with intellectual stimulation. 


But a Badan new research study says: all this is.a mistake. 


It may well be, a Stanford Research Institute -report says, that adol-, | * 
escence - not early childhood - is the best time for intellectual 
development. 


"A new, and still small, wave of writings is now beat kaine to picture ! 
young teenagers not as a bundle of pimply neuroses but as youths with 

a far wider vartery of skills, enthusiasm and potentials," the study, 
declares. 


The. latest body of research, it continues, portrays fants adolescence 
Tearning. ages 10 and 14) "as an extremely fruitful time for academic 
earning." F . .- 


; "te is the time when the child finally approaches the ful] development | 
—— —of his-intellectuat-capacity and, tn addition, is capable for the first 
time of making.independent and reasoned decisions... . 


The study also contains. an-analysis of state reports evaluating compen- 
satory education programs, The analysis shows children’ in the lower 
grades do not make She best progress even though funds are. focused on 
these pupils. ’ 


For example, cal{fornia’ s evxtuetiean {* perhaps the most reliable of the 
. State reports") makes it “easy to récognize that the older students are 
outstripping the younger a in academic achtevement, the study 
says. ; 
",..Even in the face of widespread apathy and neglect of thelr needs and 
abilities," it adds, "young adolescents have responded positively to 
remedial efforts." ane ane 
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The report, prepared by SRI researcher Meredith L. Robinson for the 
federal government, calls for an immediate end to the practice of 
favoring young children with the jlargest proportion of special 
school funds, ‘ 

' . ’ e* 
Regular:state afd local funds are still generally distributed on. 
a basis favoring secondary’ schools because their operational. costs 
are supposed to be higher than those of ec lie hal schools. 


But there has been a growing number of - “special programs designed 
just for the, very young. 


At present, the report said,-about 85% of the $2 billion spent. 
annually on compensatory education by the federal government goes 
for the younger pupils and only 15% on adolescents. 


The state of California allocates more than..$150 million a. year-for 
special elementary programs, not to mention=the millions spent by 
local school districts’ in this fashiog. ‘\ at 229 \ 


Wilson Riles, state superintendent of public instruction, has made 
- early chibdhood education the backbone of his asia to revitalize 
the, public schools of. California. . 


The SRI une urges "a: major retadetino of funds to the domiue -high 
g level to offset the current concentration on the elementary grades". 


J 
. Also recommended. is a complete reexamination of the national policy. 
» that has helped spread the early childhood movement, as well as a 
comprehensive research effort. into the learning -capabilities of older re 
‘children. ' és L ; 


’ However, the report. stops short of” proposing that early childhood 
‘programs be abandonag or that funds be concentrated .on adolescents. 


‘This is because many Of the conclusions must remain tentative due to 
a lack~ knowledge about the makeup -of adolescents, it explains. 


But "at the very least," the ‘report adds, "a more balanced paccern 
of funding is indicated" by the findings. 


“Constantine Menges, deputy assistant secretary of health; educattori 
and welfare, said the report is the first to draw together a growing’ 
number of studies in one child Véarning. ‘ 

r 


He said his office "is ve 


interested in the policy directions that, 
the findings suggested". ; > ; 


‘ 


Menges said SRI was conducting further research .and his office plans 
an issue paper soon that'may affect HEW policy on funds “for: adolescent 
schooling during the 1975-76 year. 


Theearly childhood movement begah to axpani rapidly after, the federal 
government introduced the Head Start and PeMDES BOTY education . 
programs in the mid-1960s. 
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These programs, representing a major inerease of federal aid to 

| education, resulted "from an overeagerness to jump on the bandwagon 

| of early ‘childhood: research of)\the fe | the SRI study says. 

¢ 


Here is the way researcher Robinson pieces the picture tpgether: 


Part of the enthusiasm for early childhood education stemmed fram 
popular ideas about education and poverty that were current at the. 
time. 


The common belief was that the sce of poverty" was perpetuated 
| because children modeled themselvPs after "their poor, powerless 
and aljenated parents. ; ; 


"Thus. they ‘suffered from a -handic p caused by an inadequate en- 

‘ virdnment in which their intellectual and social development had 
been damaged during the ‘formative|\years'.": 

It seemed obvious that “what was r uir was extra attention: ol 
the preschool years. and the primary grades", 


produce its Findings about the deve opm nt. of, intelligence in young. 


At ‘about the same time, nely childhood : research was beginning ‘to 
children. n 


| 


The researchers of the 1960s, such as McVicker’ Hunt and Benjamin ~ 
‘ Bkoom, concluded that the ‘development .o fygintelbigence stabilized 

‘at about-age 7 with up to 80% of a onits s intellectual capacity 

being formed by then. 


"By! focusing on this'early ‘and highly! malleable sariads the disad-. 
vantages incurred by socially and economically deprived children 
were seen as ee remediable only during phe earliest school 
exposure." ; 
In addition, the heavy federal a the investigations also 
created important new education interest groups influential in 

‘ pressing for public poTicies and funds ‘to implement the one 
in the form of new school prograns.. 


Also at this time, the cee baby boom children were beginning 


to mature producing a .f 


ood of ‘Seen-agers that seemed to bewilder 
adults. 7 ; 


. = Yo . 
"The sheer numbers of young teen-agers and the resulting antietin 

‘ tended to reinfor¢e an ‘impression of teen-agers as incomprehensible © 
and unmanageable. 


Ms. Robinson theorizes that “the preocclpation of the society with 
these youths’ social and’personal adjustments was transformed into . 

- a belief that adolescents themselves were interested only. in these 
areas tothe exclusion of less flashy intellectual pursuits." 


But changes in thinking have occurred since those days. 


The “parents ad failufte" theory has been replaced in the minds se i 
many” eRea Lore with the "school as failure® model. 
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-It'now appears that the schools themselves are at least partly to 
blame for the low achievement of "disadvantaged" children and some- 
how perpetuate the- academic "handicaps" they seek to eliminate. 


Evaluations also tndicate "that even when,compensatory education 

programs provided some gains in cognitive achievement during the’ 

primary grades, these gains quickly dissipated when Merememen”, 
aie oi 


In tha area of research; the ideas are still based on the’ work ‘of 
; Swiss psychologist Jean Piaget, who believes that child develop- 
ment comes nestages. But there has been a shift in emphasis.  y 


The new view is that “intelligence a not a static, locked-in ability 

with which individuals are born and which changes little over time. 
‘Rather, Antelligence is a set of abilities which develops over.a_ - 

long period of time and which changes aa basic natidre as it develops". 


For example, stonusrinia research by Prof. “William Rowher_ of UC. Berkeley. 
indicates that "the period between 9-and 15 is the time at which most’ 
children have developed, for the first time, the ability to respond 

to a wide variety of teaching approaches because they are able to 
Mobilize a more.or less ‘complete’ set of cognitive skills" 


He believes that "the junior high years ‘are ‘a time ‘en the. good a! 

teacher has at his disposal a sudden new anes of possible. methods 

by which to teach basic skills", ae ‘ 
Prof. Jerome Kagan of Harvard in very recent research ‘has shown 

that intellectual development. is linked closely with varying social 

and cultural situations. He performed studfes comparing Guatemalan | 

and American children. , ‘ 


The social environment, he contends, largely determines the rate 
at which skills are mastered, the degree to which they are developed 
‘and possibly the order in which they are, acquired, 


This runs unten to previous theories that the rate, degree and order 
of skill acquisition are caused by differences in basic intelligence 
among TEED e TOU ES 


Based on Kagan's work it is possible that-American ghetto children 
are not ready for skill ae until after Lau ane matle class 
counterparts. 4 ; ; 

Indeed, a large saben of American children may ,not be prepared 

‘for the academic demands of first grade, althou h this does not. 
Mean they cannot easily acquire ‘skills later ahd grow into normal 
adult ts. F . , 
In many velewids hqw sever children "are not given the option of 
delaying their sta ntil greater cognitive development has been 
attained but. become the bottom of the class and are pressed harder 
and harder to master skills which are temporarily beyond their reach". 


Ms. Robinson said this can result in "an antipathy to school and 
school work so great and a sense of personal fdilure so profound 
that the capacities, once in place, may never be applied to the 
tasks for academic learning", : 
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- Of course; much depends on ‘the atmosphere of early ‘childhood . r 

classrooms, But the fear is that with the heavy emphasis on the 

op TH" be in for intellectual development at an early ages the ResSure 
1 be intense. 


* "From this. perspective," she said, "it is a avert deal easier to ° 
understand why the evaluation of such efforts as the national Head 
Start program and of (federal compensatory education) projects 

in the early grades leave the impression that we are battBring 

our collective heads against a brick wall? and why when smalf reading 
-or IQ gains are attained, they seem to disappear so quickly.' 


The evalyation studies of state compensato#y educatjon programs. 
are the atest evidence challenging the early childhood concept. 
The SRI study indicates that reports on only 12 states were available 
in formats which allowéd comparigons of achievement between younger 
and older children. / ; 


But they consistently favored the older youngsters in test gains 
for nestiny, and mathematics. , 


"Among - the’ reports: ‘comparing ucitievendit’ scores ofselementary and 

secondary: students, "it is remarkable that...not one reported that 
students benefited less than younger students and in three © 
nces the average gain of; older: students was dramatically higher...™ 


fous explanations have been. offered for this. 
] 
One ‘4s that the lowest. achiertan ~students have dropped out before 
peaching secondary schools. a 


Another is that only the most s ebaiotita "“underachievers" go into 
‘secondary ‘compensatory programs, or that youngsters from special 
elementary programs are selected for secondary. programs, giving 

_them a cumulative benefit of compensatory classes. 


Some officials argue that the secondary programs are superfor because 
Boly  Shatbest are pemesnee with the limited money available at that 
evel. 

’ ‘ v 

Others contend students needing compensatory education in junior 

--and-senior high-school are so far behind that _it_is fee easy. 
‘for them to make big academic gafns with help. 


But Ms. Robinson said she doubts that any of these explanations “con- 
tradicts the point I'm trying to make. 


"Certainly, important things are going on beneath the data. - But 
_I feel quite confident in saying that the deliberate policy of 
directing money away from the (adolescent) age group does not have 
- any substance. It seems to be an unreasonable inequity.” 
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